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Book Review Number 


Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1936. 
$7.50. 2 vols. 

After 12 years of travel, observation, interviews, cor- 
respondence, and research through the mass of press-re- 
ports, books, and pamphlets on Russia, the Webbs have 
given us in straightforward, readable English, the most 
complete statement for the intelligent reader, yet published. 
Although the reader wonders if the authors were not look- 
ing through rose-colored glasses, nevertheless the full 
documentation, the Webbs’ long record for scientic social 
study, together with their background of exhaustive famili- 
arity with the subject, can hardly fail to carry conviction. 


The purpose of the writers is to give “the picture as 
a whole,” and show whence the ever moving mass has 
come and whither it is tending. They are impressed 
constantly with the “all-pervading multiformity,” which, 
they remind us, was to Lenin a “guarantee of vitality.” 
This, to the reader, does not sound like the bogy, “regi- 
mentation.” They do not doubt the “essential stability 
of the government as a whole.” They are inclined to soften 
the charge of dictatorship by reminding us that a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in Britain would mean the rule of 
the immense majority over the minority and that in fact the 
Russian revolution was democratic rather than dictatorial. 


_ They trace the history of the governmental unit, the soviet, 


to its spontaneous rise in the revolution of 1905. Sup- 
pressed then, it was not forgotten and sprung into being 
again when needed in 1917. 


It is interesting to read that there is no hard and fast 
distinction between the functions of government, every 
organ of administration being capable of legislative and 
executive action. The real division is between man as 
producer, working through trade unions; man as con- 
sumer organized into cooperatives ; man as citizen operating 
through soviets; and man in the role of leadership 
organized in the Communist party. With 18 million con- 
tributing members of trade unions, 73 millions enrolled in 
consumers’ cooperatives and 211,000 collective farms, it 
is clear that social rebuilding is well under way. The 
exact role which these agencies of the community play 
is the result of patient experimentation. A vigorous rem- 
nant from the old days is the Incops—the revived cooper- 
ative owner-producers group. This we would not expect 
in a Communist state until the authors assure us that 
soviet communism does not involve either “universal state 
ownership of the instruments of production, or the ex- 
istence of but one possible employer of labor, or only one 
method of gaining a livelihood.” 


The effort to create a new civilization by using the 
materials of science, invention and such of the heritage 
of culture as is not too bourgeois is called the most “colos- 
sal and exciting experiment in all social history.” And 
all of this without religion, and on the basis of a philosophy 
which denies that anything exists but matter and move- 
ment. What religion is left is the target of official scorn, 
if not of subtle persecution, and is tolerated grudgingly 
by the state. Whether communism is itself a religion can 
be left to the lexicographers; at all events the devotion 
and the sacrifice which go into the building of the classless 
society may well challenge and shame some of us who talk 
glibly about building the Kingdom of God. One can hardly 
read these books and not acquire a wider social horizon 
and an uneasy feeling about some of the signs in our own 
civilization. 


The League of Nations and the Rule of Law. By Alfred 
Zimmern. New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $4.00. 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. Shotwell. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1936. $3.00. 

Two well-known students of international affairs, one 
English and the other American, discuss the League of 
Nations in view of present conditions. Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, professor of international relations at Oxford Uni- 
versity, describes briefly the prewar system, the elements of 
the Covenant, and the working of the League. Today 
there is a “blending of the older and newer methods” of 
diplomacy, while “the problems to which these methods 
have been applied have become, not in war-time only but 
once and for all, more numerous, more varied, more tech- 
nical, more urgent and . . . more intractable.” These new 
problems may be “grouped under two heads. There are 
the problems resulting from the increased importance of 
public opinion in international politics: and there are the 
problems resulting from the increased surface of friction 
through the multiplication of international contacts.” An- 
other great difficulty is the fact that the war destroyed the 
laissez-faire economic system. The task of the League of 
Nations is “to set the peoples free to handle the problems 
which concern them on their merits.” In order to do this 
two things are necessary. The League must “eliminate 
once and for all the fear of war,” and must help “its 
member states to discover ‘sensible’ ways of dealing with 
their own affairs.” 

Dr. Shotwell, professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity and director of the Division of Economics and World 
Peace, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, ap- 
proaches the problem from a different angle. As an Amer- 
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ican, his concern is “to explore the possibilities of harmo- 
nizing the fundamental interests of the United States with 
the community of nations of which it is a part.” He dis- 
cusses first the American desire for political isolation with 
the resulting efforts to develop a new system of neutrality, 
and then considers the Pact of Paris and the Good Neigh- 
bor policy toward Latin America as indications of the de- 
sire of the United States to maintain peace. The grave 
difficulties which the League has had to face in the Far 
East, in the rise of the Nazi movement, the Italo-Ethio- 
pian War and in the failure of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence are then considered briefly. The “cause of the 
. League,” Dr. Shotwell believes, “is by no means hopeless ; 
but it is obviously at a crisis that calls for the strictest 
realism. ... Until the League and the United States 
can work as one, the peace of the world will continue to 
be insecure.” He concludes that “there is no other way to 
secure permanent peace than by maintaining an inter- 
national organ of cooperative pacification, The League 
is that one body. ... The final question is . . . what it 
will have to do in the future and how it can be put in a 
position to fulfill its mission. . . . The League of Nations 
—or its successor, if the mold of civilization should break 
again—cannot realize these ideals while the nations them- 
selves deny them in their own structure and internal life ; 
social justice is the basis of permanent peace.” oe 


The Far Eastern Crisis. By Henry L. Stimson. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. $3.75. 


Why We Went to War. By Newton D. Baker. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1936, $1.50. 

Under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations 
two former Cabinet miembers discuss certain aspects of 
the international relations of the United States during 
their respective terms in office. 

Mr. Stimson, Secretary of State in President Hoover’s 
Cabinet, describes in detail the part played by the United 
States during the negotiations over the Manchurian af- 
fair in 1931 and 1932. He defines the “two main purposes 
of the American government” during the controversy as: 
to preserve “our future relations with China by adequately 
fulfilling our obligations to that country” and to preserve 
“from destruction the foundations of a system of coopera- 
tive action for the preservation of peace.” American inter- 
est in the question was aroused “not only because it was 
an attack upon the fundamental basis of collective action 
in the modern world . . . but because it was also a destruc- 
tive assault upon the good relations which must exist be- 
tween neighbor nations if order and stability are to be 
preserved in the North Pacific.” His comments on sanc- 
tions are of interest: “a front perfectly united behind a 
just cause will in all probability carry further with very 
mild sanctions than a weak or vacillating front trying to 
apply the strongest sanctions.” The “wisdom and vigor of 
leadership” is of great importance in any system of sanc- 
tions. And this leadership, Mr. Stimson believes, must 
come from the British Empire. In addition to the docu- 
ments reprinted in the appendices, the text of many of the 
diplomatic notes of the period is included in the body of 
the book. 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War during the World 
War, discusses the reasons for America’s entry into the 
War. It is only natural, perhaps, that he does not accept 
the thesis that our economic interests were bound up in 
a victory of the Allies. But it should be noted that he 
says: “Certainly the occasion of the United States’ enter- 
ing the World War was the resumption of submarine war- 
fare. The implications of that form of warfare and the 


atmosphere into which those implications were received 
seem to me to have been the cause.” It may perhaps be 
noted, without any attempt to discuss his thesis, that “the 
atmosphere” contained many elements to which he pays 
but scant attention. 

Certain points which he makes are worth noting in 
view of current discussions of neutrality. The outbreak 
of the World War occurred at the time of a depression in 
this country. For a time this deepened and then “eased 
as the overseas nations began to order American staples, 
and the fact that Europe was beginning again to take our 
products and particularly our raw materials was generally 
welcomed in the United States as a sign of relief and 
reassurance.” Mr. Baker fears that “neutrality legislation, 
now enacted, which looks to isolation and complete trade 
abstention with belligerents generally . . . will have in- 
herent in it the grave danger of our being unable to 
control our own people into obedience when the pressure 
of distress becomes greater than they are ong 


The Decline and Rise of the Consumer: A Philosophy of 
Consumer Cooperation. By Horace M. Kallen, New York 
D. Appleton-Century, Co., Inc., 1936. $2.75. 

This new volume by Dr. Kallen will undoubtedly take 
its place as one of the indispensable standard texts for those 
who wish to understand the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment. It covers the whole field of the philosophy of the 
movement, essential aspects of its history both in England, 
America and other countries and projects a prophecy as 
to its future. 

The book sweeps wide horizons, dealing with anthro- 
pology, history, economics, sociology and religion. The 
primary insistence of the author is on the necessity of a 
consumer economy with its objectives of abundance, high 
quality and low prices as over against a competitive pro- 
ducer economy with its tendencies to high prices, scarcity 
and the evils of competition including war. In one of 
many notable paragraphs he states thi§ consumer economy 
in terms of a philosophy of life: “The conclusion of this 
book is . . . that men have found a way at last to an image 
of force, freedom and fulfillment .. . the image of man as 
Consumer, realized by means of the free association of 
free individuals in a consumer-economy. ... To the ever- 
lasting questions WHAT IS MAN? WHAT IS HIS 
DESTINY? this image contains an answer in which our 
minds can be finally at rest; for the ideal it depicts . . . 
reconciles us to accepting ourselves; to regarding the ful- 
ness of our own nature as our destiny, and the achievement 
of this destiny as our nature.” 

No doubt the author would agree, however, that the 
expression of the fulness of our human nature includes not 
merely consumption but production—the creative instinct 
—with the satisfactions of “making things.” These satis- 
factions, to be sure, will be all the greater when we can 
feel that such creative production is harnessed to the great- 
est service of man rather than limited in its usefulness by 
the private profit system. 


While the author gives the best summary so far avail- 
able of the relations between the Labor Union Movement 
and the cooperatives in Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
some European countries, and a useful discussion of the 
situation in America, there has crept into the text a con- 
fused paragraph about company-unions (pp. 351-352) and 
the American trade union movement, with the accuracy 
of which this reviewer cannot agree. It is to be hoped 
that this paragraph may be revised in future editions. 

This volume should be carefully studied by the thou- 
sands of “new converts” to consumers’ cooperation, es- 
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pecially among our church people. It will not only give 
them an understanding of the philosophy of the movement 
“as a way of life” but by informing them of the mistakes 
and failures of cooperatives in the past and of the principles 
which have been proved valid for successful operation, 
should save us in our time from many foolish and im- 
practical policies and practices which usually result from 
sentimental enthusiasms without thorough knowledge of 
the facts. 


The Fate of the Family. By Arthur E. Holt. Chicago, 

Willett, Clark & Company, 1936. $2.00. 

As background for an interpretation of the present sit- 
uation of the family Professor Holt notes three general 
types of family organization—the Oriental, illustrating the 
ascendancy of the race over the individual ; the European, 
in which the individual is relatively subservient to his class ; 
and the democratic. 

The democratic family seeks to conserve the romantic 
element in marriage and to recognize that family life is an 
interaction of personalities, each of which should have 
freedom for development. Many difficulties in marriage 
arise because individuals bring the single person’s mind 
into the marriage situation, whereas marriage, to be suc- 
cessful, must be an interpenetration of minds. Each person 
in the family must live his life in relation to the total group. 
The family then becomes a larger organization giving 
the one who knows how to live in its relationships greater 
scope than he could possibly have as an individualist. 

The modern democratic family needs a new philosophy 
based on “those great agreements which complete the 
life of the individual and make it posible for him to be- 
come a social person.” The principles set forth are illus- 
trated by case material. 

The background against which the family organizes its 
life, rural or urban, favored or unfavored, is a part of 
the total problem. In order to permit development of the 
most wholesome relations within the family, there must be 
a wholesome relationship between the family and the mesh 
of circumstances which provides or withholds security, 
opportunity, and larger fellowship. 

Young people must be better prepared for marriage and 
brought to regard success in family building as a major 
goal. At the same time modern life must be made favor- 
able to homemaking. Religion offers the dynamic for in- 
dividual idealism and conviction as to the kind of social 
setting which is constructive. 

This book is sensitive to the modern situation and has 
a basic philosophy which sets high goals. L. F. W. 


Our Homes. Edited by Ada Hart Arlitt, Washington, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1936. Cloth 
$.50; paper $.25. 

The home must be made the most interesting, restful 
and joy-producing place in the experience of its members, 
says the introduction to this book. The seventeen chapters 
aim to tell how to make it so from the standpoint of 
seventeen eminent writers. 

Nothing human is older than the home and its contribu- 
tion to human welfare is still the greatest. At present it is 
somewhat off center because of rapid social changes which 
have not been adjusted to the home. The book deals mainly 
with the problem of the family’s creation of its own world 
of experience out of the available materials, dealing with 
such problems as home planning, budgeting, woman’s 
work, the family as consumer, efficiency and convenience, 
art, music, reading, the radio, recreation, safety, health, 
character, and citizenship. 

The book has the advantage of breadth of outline, com- 
petence of writers, adaptability to class use through its 
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questions and references and phenomenally low price for 
so much valuable material. It may not seem to dig in 
deep enough at some points where there is rich ore for 
parent education, but a book cannot be everything, and this 
is a very good case of being what it sets out to be. It 
will prove helpful in parent education classes, group dis- 
cussions, and for study together in many homes. 
L. F. W. 


Education and Organized Interests in America. By Bruce 
Raup. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. $2.30. 
Here is an attempt at “an educational interpretation of 

the nature and interplay of organized interests in American 
society.” The author, who is professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, selected four types 
of group interests for special study: public utilities, patri- 
otic groups, organized religion, and the public support of 
“free” education. “Each case was seen as a focus for the 
activities of interested groups, and each group was seen as 
a reflection of disturbances in the underlying culture of the 
people.” Professor Raup concludes that “a part of the 
educator’s role may well be to propose and actively to 
advance new bases for consensus in American belief and 
conduct. Private interests are ready enough to propose 
ways in which public matters should be directed. . . . Some 
forces in America must propose and work for new levels 
of consensus which safeguard the common good. 

“In this function there is more than an opportunity for 
organized education ; it is probably its chief route to vital 
self-expression. ... A first step in this direction is to gain 
a lively sense of the conditions where crisis is imminent.” 

I. M. C. 


Children and Radio Programs. By Azriel L. Eisenberg. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1936. $3.00. 


Education on the Air: Seventh Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Edited by Josephine H. MacLatchy. 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1936. $3.00. 

Dr. Eisenberg’s discussion of children’s preferences in 
radio programs is based on a study of more than 3,000 
children in the metropolitan area of New York. Question- 
naires were filled out by 3,345 children in 20 schools, 
chiefly in the sixth grade with certain groups of children in 
the fifth, seventh, and eighth grades in order to discover 
any significant differences in habits and preferences be- 
tween the sixth grade children and those who were younger 
or older. Later the children were asked to write a class 
composition on their favorite programs. It should be noted 
that programs specially prepared for school broadcasts 
were not considered in this survey. 

It was found that the only activities which children 
preferred to listening to the radio were going to the movies, 
listening to an orchestra on the stage, reading the “fun- 
nies,” and, for boys, playing ball. They spent an average 
of six hours and 16 minutes per week listening to the radio. 
The children of higher intelligence listened slightly more 
than those of lower intelligence. Boys prefer programs 
that are “adventurous, mysterious, and virile,” while girls 
like “programs of sentiment, and of home and family life.” 
Both sexes “listen most to the dramatized, continuous type 
of programs.” Children of higher intelligence ratings listen 
more to “narrative programs, humor, news, and classical 
or semiclassical music programs, while those of lower 
rating prefer programs that feature popular dance music, 
popular songs, and narratives that tend toward the emo- 
tional and sentimental.” 

The writer also sent questionnaires to the parents of 
children who had filled out the first questionnaire. The 
replies to these indicated that “parents are favorably in- 
clined to radio” on the whole. 
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Those interested in the problems of radio broadcasting 
have learned that the annual meeting of the Institute for 
Education by Radio always presents a series of worth 
while addresses. The discussion in 1936, presented in 
Education on the Air, centered round problems of tech- 
nique in educational broadcasting. The topics treated were 
general considerations which affect all educational broad- 
casting, the preparation of scripts, writing scripts for chil- 
dren, the production of programs, school broadcasting, 
demonstrations and critiques, and radio in schools. Among 
the addresses of general interest were “An Analysis of 
the Techniques of Educational Broadcasting,” by W. W. 


. Charters of Ohio State University; “Lifting Listeners’ 


Appreciation Levels,” by A. G. Woolfries, of Station 
WOI (Iowa State Agricultural College station); “An 
American Views School Broadcasting,’ by Lester Ward 
Parker ; and “Looking Ahead,” by Levering Tyson of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph 

Schafer. New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $2.50. 

Recognition of the growing importance of agriculture 
in our economic life makes this readable small volume very 
useful. Primitive subsistence farming, so characteristic 
of the early days of settlement, was followed by big busi- 
ness farming which crowded the smal! independent farmer- 
worker. In describing primitive subsistence farming the 
author has followed Turner, the historian, in showing the 
succesive frontiers, both north and south. 

Big business farming was represented by tobacco and 
cotton planting in the early period and later by large-scale 
wheat growing and by cattle raising in the southwest, 
particularly in Texas. “Improved farming” and “profes- 
sional farming” characterize the time of the introduction of 
the canal, railroads and improved roads giving impetus to 
the farmer to develop better products for better markets. 
The influence of scientific knowledge in the development 
of dairying and other specialized farming is brought out. 

The chapter on “Social Trends in Rural Life” illumin- 
ates the conflict between the system of society built upon 
the independent worker-farmer, which ‘spread from the 
northeast Atlantic Coast across the middle west and into 
the northwest, and the plantation system of the south- 
east with its indentured servants and black slave labor, 
which spread from the Atlantic Coast through the south- 
west into the middle west, where the two clashed. The 
account shows clearly how land tenure systems give direc- 
tion to social processes. 

A similar analysis is made of the relation between po- 
litical trends in rural life and forms of land tenure. The 
significance of these forces is summed up as follows: 
“Tf the development of a limited social aristocracy, based 
on wealth and culture but devoid of special privileges, 
is one important feature of American agricultural history, 
the creation of a vast society of free land-owning farmers 
made up of all European and American types but fitting 
into none of the old world classifications, is a yet more 
important social outcome of that history.” G. E. H. 


Thunder Over Jerusalem. Poems of Justice. By Allen East- 
man Cross. New York, Association Press, 1936. $1.00. 


“Art is no less art for having a purpose,” says Mr. Cross 
in his Foreword. He also declares therein: “Poems of 
justice demand social action.”” These poems are on a great 
variety of themes. Mr. Cross has experienced life deeply 
and widely. This collection of poems, he says, might be 
regarded as a “kind of personal anthology of moods, anger, 
foregleams, aspirations.” 


“The Operative Meditates,” for example, contains the 
following : 


“Our press is but a weapon of offense 
With smoke to blind our protest ; church and mart 
Are cautious, timid, silent in suspense, 
And dare no longer take the worker’s part! 


Mourning no more the famished flower that dies, 
The children’s God is deaf to all their cries.” 


There is one poem on “The Minister Muses” : 


“What is my duty in this bitter case? 
Should I cry out and call the thieves by name 
Who rob the people? Should I dare to face 
The employers’ sneers, the empty churches’ shame ?” 


Mr. Cross is a minister. He puts down many other 
musings, including some bitter ones on hearing about AAA 
“plowing under.” He makes in poetry an appeal to the 
Supreme Court to make clear certain opinions on hours 
and wages. He writes verses on a proposal to purchase 
certain water powers in New Hampshire. Mr. Cross is a 
man aware of crucial social issues. He writes poetry in 
which fire and form are remarkably blended. _B, Y. L. 


A Program for Modern America. By Harry W. Laidler. 

New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. $2.50. 

To make available to the general reader in understand- 
able terms the data on the most important social issues 
facing the American public is a difficult task but the 
author has performed it successfully. If democratic control 
is to be maintained it must be through widespread under- 
standing of these issues. This volume is one of the most 
important from this standpoint published in recent years. 
It represents, fortunately, a growing body of literature 
designed to attract a wide popular reading. 

Economic and political problems are accumulating at an 
unprecedented rate. They call for fyndamental readjust- 
ments. The interrelationship of economic and _ political 
factors points to the need for new organization and pro- 
cedure to avoid the chaos which results from drifting. Mass 
welfare will not be attained by wish thinking. Those who 
have had the advantage of training and experience must 
lead in the attack on these problems. To have available 
a volume of this sort enables the reader to prepare him- 
self easily for participation in constructive work. m 

A. E. S. 


NRA Economic Planning. By Charles F. Roos. Bloomington, 

Indiana, The Principia Press, 1937. $5.00. 

Access to documents, and participation in the activities 
of the National Recovery Administration by the author 
trained in economic research have resulted in a volume 
giving careful appraisal of the experiments under the New 
Deal. The record will be particularly valuable for its 
bearing upon future attempts at economic planning. 

The author in his final chapter brings together the im- 
plication of attempts to introduce planning in an economic 
system devoted to profit making. It demonstrates that 
piecemeal efforts frequently cause greater complications 
than those for which a remedy is sought. A. E. S. 


In 1936. By Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. New 

York, Henry Holt and Company, 1936. $2.50. 

This is a valuable review of events, national and inter- 
national, including significant developments in education, 
science, literature, arts and sports. If the plan is to issue 
such a volume every year it will serve as a valuable 
reference work. A. E. S. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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